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IS RACE FRICTION BETWEEN BLACKS AND WHITES 
IN THE UNITED STATES GROWING AND 
INEVITABLE? 1 



ALFRED HOLT STONE 
Washington, D. C. 



On the evening of December 17, 1855, there assembled a 
gathering of the colored citizens of the city of Boston to do 
honor to a member of their race. The man was William C. 
Nell, a name familiar to students of negro history. The occa- 
sion was the presentation to him of a testimonial of appreciation 
of his labors in behalf of the removal of the color line from 
the public schools of Boston. The event commemorated the 
crowning achievement of a purpose formed and a work begun 
some twenty-six years before. It marked the close of a quarter- 
century of patient and unremitting struggle with established law 
and custom. The meeting was made memorable by the presence 
of such men as Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison, 
who rejoiced with their colored brethren that "the prejudice 
against color was dying out." This was the keynote of all the 
addresses made — the faith that the final surrender of this long- 
stormed citadel marked the passing of the prejudice of race. 

Fifty-two years later in November of the present year, a 
great concourse of Boston's colored citizens assembled in Faneuil 
Hall to protest against the steady and wide increase of race 
prejudice in America. The meeting was addressed by the gray- 
haired son of the great abolitionist, in tones which were far from 
sounding an echo of the hopeful, long-forgotten words of his 
father. 

And after this more than half-century of American advance 
in moral and intellectual and material things, we too have come 
together, in the free atmosphere of this academic seat, to con- 

1 A paper read before the American Sociological Society, Madison, Wis., 
December 30, 1907. 
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sider coolly and dispassionately the causes which really lay 
behind these two meetings in Boston — farther apart in spirit and 
in purpose than in time. We have come to inquire whether 
friction between the white and negro races in America is grow- 
ing and .inevitable. 

In the first place, what is race friction ? To answer this ele- 
mentary question it is necessary to define the abstract mental 
quality upon which race friction finally rests. This is racial 
"antipathy," popularly spoken of as "race prejudice." Whereas 
prejudice means a mere predilection, either for or against, 
antipathy means "natural contrariety," "incompatibility," or 
"repugnance of qualities." To quote the Century Dictionary, 
antipathy "expresses most of constitutional feeling and least of 
volition;" "it is a dislike that seems constitutional toward 
persons, things, conduct, etc.; hence it involves a dislike 
for which sometimes no good reason can be given." I 
would define racial antipathy, then, as a natural con- 
trariety, repugnancy of qualities, or incompatibility be- 
tween individuals or groups which are sufficiently differ- 
entiated to constitute what, for want of a more exact term, we 
call races. What is most important is that it involves an 
instinctive feeling of dislike, distaste, or repugnance, for which 
sometimes no good reason can be given. Friction is defined pri- 
marily as a "lack of harmony," or a "mutual irritation." In 
the case of races it is accentuated by antipathy. We do not have 
to depend on race riots or other acts of violence as a measure of 
the growth of race friction. Its existence may be manifested by 
a look or a gesture as well as by a word or an act. 

A verbal cause of much useless and unnecessary controversy 
is found in the use of the word "race." When we speak of 
"race problems" or "racial antipathies," what do we mean by 
"race?" Clearly nothing scientifically definite, since ethnologists 
themselves are not agreed upon any classification of the human 
family along racial lines. Nor would this so-called race preju- 
dice have the slightest regard for such classification if one were 
agreed upon. It is something which is not bounded by the con- 
fines of a philological or ethnological definition. The British 
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scientist may tell the British soldier in India that the native is in 
reality his brother, and that it is wholly absurd and illogical and 
unscientific for such a thing as "race prejudice" to exist between 
them. Tommy Atkins simply replies with a shrug that to him 
and his messmates the native is a "nigger," and in so far as 
their- attitude is concerned that is the end of the matter. The 
same suggestion, regardless of the scientific accuracy of the par- 
allel, if made to the American soldier in the Philippines, meets 
with the same reply. We have wasted an infinite amount of 
time in interminable controversies over the relative superiority 
and inferiority of different races. Such discussions have a 
certain value when conducted by scientific men in a purely 
scientific spirit. But for the, purpose of explaining or establish- 
ing any fixed principle of race relations they are little better than 
worthless. The Japanese is doubtless quite well satisfied of the 
superiority of his people over the mushroom growths of west- 
ern civilization, and finds no difficulty in borrowing from the 
latter whatever is worth reproducing, and improving on it in 
adapting it to his own racial needs. The Chinese do not waste 
their time in idle chatter over the relative status of their race, as 
compared with the white barbarians who have intruded them- 
selves upon them with their grotesque customs, their heathenish 
ideas, and their childishly new religion. The Hindu regards with 
veiled contempt the racial pretensions of his conqueror, and 
while biding the time when the darker races of the earth shall 
once more come into their own, does not bother himself with 
such an idle question as whether his temporary overlord is his 
racial equal. Only the white man writes volumes to establish on 
paper the fact of a superiority which is either self-evident and 
not in need of demonstration, on the one hand, or is not a fact 
and is not demonstrable, on the other. The really important 
matter is one about which there need be little dispute — the fact 
of racial differences. It is the practical question of differences 
— the fundamental differences of physical appearance, of mental 
habit and thought, of social customs and religious beliefs, of the 
thousand and one things keenly and clearly appreciable, yet 
sometimes elusive and undefinable — these are the things which 
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at once create and find expression in what we call race problems 
and race prejudices, for want of better terms. In just so far as 
these differences are fixed and permanently associated char- 
acteristics of two groups of people will the antipathies and prob- 
lems between the two be permanent. We speak loosely of the 
race problems which are the result of European immigration. 
These are really not race problems at all. They are purely 
temporary problems, based upon temporary antipathies between 
different groups of the same race, which invariably disappear in 
one or two generations, and which form only a temporary bar- 
rier to physical assimilation by intermarriage with native stocks. 

Probably the closest approach we shall ever make to a satis- 
factory classification of races, as a basis of antipathy, will be 
that of grouping men according to color, along certain broad 
lines, the color being accompanied by various and often widely 
different, but always fairly persistent differentiating physical 
and mental characteristics. This would give us substantially the 
whiter — not Caucasian, the yellow — not Chinese or Japanese, and 
the dark — not negro — races. The antipathies between these 
general groups and between certain of their subdivisions will be 
found to be essentially fundamental, but they will also be found 
to present almost endless differences of degrees of actual and 
potential acuteness. Here elementary psychology also plays its 
part. One of the subdivisions of the negro race is composed of 
persons of mixed blood. In many instances these are more white 
than black, yet the association of ideas has through several 
generations identified them with the negro — and in this country 
friction between this class and white people is on some lines even 
greater than between whites and blacks. 

Race conflicts are merely the more pronounced concrete 
expressions of such friction. They are the visible phenomena of 
the abstract quality of racial antipathy — the tangible evidence of 
the existence of racial problems. The form of such expressions 
of antipathy varies with the nature of the racial contact in each 
instance. Their different and widely varying aspects are the 
confusing and often contradictory phenomena of race relations. 
They are dependent upon diverse conditions, and are no more 
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susceptible of rigid and permanent classification than are the 
whims and moods of human nature. It is more than a truism 
to say that a condition precedent to race friction or race conflict 
is contact between sufficient numbers of two diverse racial 
groups. There is a definite and positive difference between con- 
tact between individuals and contact between masses. The asso- 
ciation between two isolated individual members of two races 
may be wholly different from contact between masses of the 
same race groups. The factor of numbers embraces indeed the 
very crux of the problems arising from contact between different 
races. 

A primary cause of race friction is the vague, rather intangi- 
ble, but wholly real feeling of "pressure" which comes to the 
white man almost instinctively in the presence of a mass of peo- 
ple of a different race. In a certain important sense all racial 
problems are distinctly problems of racial distribution. Certainly 
the definite action of the controlling race, particularly as expres- 
sed in laws, is determined by the factor of the numerical differ- 
ence between its population and that of the inferior group. This 
fact stands out prominently in the history of our colonial legisla- 
tion for the control of negro slaves. These laws increased in 
severity up to a certain point as the slave population increased in 
numbers. The same condition is disclosed in the history of the 
ante-bellum legislation of the southern, eastern, New Eng- 
land, and middlewestern states for the control of the free negro 
population. So today, no state in the Union would have 
separate car laws where the negro constituted only 10 or 15 per 
cent, of its total population. No state would burden itself with 
the maintenance of two separate school systems with a negro 
element of less than 10 per cent. Means of local separation 
might be found, but there would be no expression of law on the 
subject. 

Just as a heavy increase of negro population makes for an 
increase of friction, direct legislation, the protection of drastic 
social customs, and a general feeling of unrest or uneasiness on 
the part of the white population, so a decrease of such popula- 
tion, or a relatively small increase as compared with the whites, 
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makes for less friction, greater racial tolerance, and a lessening 
of the feeling of necessity for severely discriminating laws or 
customs. And this, quite aside from the fact of a difference of 
increase or decrease of actual points of contact, varying with 
differences of numbers. The statement will scarcely be ques- 
tioned that the general attitude of the white race, as a whole, 
toward the negro would become much less uncompromising if 
we were to discover that through two census periods the race 
had shown a positive decrease in numbers. Racial antipathy 
would not decrease, but the conditions which provoke its out- 
ward expression would undergo a change for the better. There 
is a direct relation between the mollified attitude of the people of 
the Pacific Coast toward the Chinese population and the fact 
that the Chinese population decreased between 1890 and 1900. 
There would in time be a difference of feeling toward the 
Japanese now there if the immigration of more were prohibited 
by treaty stipulation. There is the same immediate relation 
between the tolerant attitude of whites toward the natives in the 
Hawaiian Islands and the feeling that the native is a decadent and 
dying race. Aside from the influence of the Indian's warlike 
qualities and of his refusal to submit to slavery, the attitude and 
disposition of the white race toward him have been influenced 
by considerations similar to those which today operate in Hawaii. 
And the same influence has been a factor in determining the 
attitude of the English toward the slowly dying Maoris of New 
Zealand. 

The character and violence of race friction or conflict will 
depend upon the immediately provoking cause but will be influ- 
enced by a variety of accompanying considerations. Open mani- 
festations of antipathy will be aggravated if each group feels 
its superiority over the other. They will be fewer, and milder 
when one race accepts the position of inferiority outwardly, or 
really feels the superiority of the other. In all cases the element 
of individual or racial self-assertiveness plays an important part. 
The white man on the Pacific Coast may insist that he does not 
feel anything like the race prejudice toward the Chinaman that 
he does toward the Japanese. In truth the antipathy is equal in 
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either case, but the Chinaman accepts the position and imputation 
of inferiority — no matter what or how he may really feel beneath 
his passive exterior. On the other hand the Japanese neither 
accepts the position nor plays the role of an inferior, and 
when attacked he does not run. Aside from all question of the 
relative commendable traits of the two races, it is easy to see 
that the characteristics of one group are much more likely than 
those of the other to provoke outbreaks of antipathy when 
brought into contact with the white race. We need not ask what 
would be the situation in India, and what the size of the British 
garrison there, if the Hindus had the assertive and pugnacious 
characteristics of the Japanese, veiled though the latter are 
behind a bland and smiling demeanor. 

It is a common remark that the relations between the white 
and negro races in this country are not "as good," as the expres- 
sion runs, as they were before the War. The fundamental cause 
of most race friction is in the operation of racial antipathy 
which leads to the denial by one race of the racial equality of 
another, coupled with the assertion of equality by the other 
party to the contract. Post-bellum racial difficulties are largely 
the manifestation of friction growing out of the novel claim to 
equality made by the negro after emancipation, either by specific 
declaration and assertion, or by conduct which was equivalent 
to an open claim, with the refusal of the white man to recognize 
the claim. The commonest mistake of race-problem discussions 
is that of treating such problems as a heritage from slavery. 
Slavery was responsible only in so far as it was responsible for 
bringing the races into contact. The institution, per se, was not 
only not the cause of the problem, but, on the other hand, it 
actually furnished a basis of contact which as long as it existed 
minimized the problems which result from racial contact upon a 
plane of theoretical equality. We may obtain a conception of an 
American race problem without the background of antecedent 
slavery relations, if we can imagine the situation which would 
be created by the precipitation upon the population of the Pacific 
Coast of a million Japanese. The late Professor Shaler, of 
Harvard, summed up with absolute accuracy the function of 
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slavery in making possible relations of mutual amity between 
the white and negro races in this country when he declared that, 
"the one condition in which very diverse races may be brought 
into close social relations without much danger of hatred, 
destructive of social order, is when an inferior race is enslaved 
by a superior." His opinion was that "this form of union is 
stronger than it has appeared to those who have allowed their 
justifiable dislike of the relation to prejudice them as to its con- 
sequences." Professor Shaler struck one of the keynotes of the 
ante-bellum situation when he said that slavery made impossible 
any sort of rivalry between the races. He declared his utter 
detestation of the institution, but said it should be recognized 
that "it was effective in the prevention of race hatreds." To 
quote his words : 

Moreover, it brought the two races into a position where there was no 
longer any instinctive repugnance to each other, derived from the striking 
differences of color or of form. If the negroes had been cast upon this 
shore under any other conditions than those of slavery, they would have 
been unable to obtain this relation with the whites which their condition of 
bondage gave. 2 

But Professor Shaler recognized the innate potential force 
of antipathy of race and he observed that "it remains to be seen 
whether the race hatred, which was essentially lost during the 
period of slavery, will return in the condition of freedom." 
Twenty-one years have elapsed since Professor Shaler wrote, 
and it is in the light of these two decades of additional experience 
that we are today attempting to answer his query. 

It is impossible to discuss here, as I should like to do, the 
broader question of race relations, as preliminary to an inquiry 
into relations in this country between whites and negroes. We 
may, however, suggest some of the more elementary principles 
of such relations as a basis for a reply to the concrete question 
before us. In the first place, I lay down as a fundamental law 
of racial contact the proposition that the terms and conditions 
of racial association will be dictated by the stronger of the two 
parties to such association, actuated by motives of self-interest, 

2 N. S. Shaler, "Race Prejudice," Atlantic Monthly, October, 1886, pp. 516, 
517- 
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or by instincts of self-preservation. In the second place, the 
resulting relations will be least conducive to friction when the 
terms insisted upon by the stronger race are accepted without 
protest by the weaker. The converse of this follows as a 
corollary, that the relations which are most conducive to friction 
are those under which the conditions laid down by the stronger 
party are not accepted by the weaker. The friction which racial 
contact engenders under such conditions will be in proportion to 
the degree of the insistence of one party upon its terms of asso- 
ciation, and of the resistance to such conditions offered by the 
other. 

The absence of ante-bellum racial friction was due to the 
general acceptance by the negro of the status assigned him by 
the white race. The farther removed the two races are from 
this basis of association, which Professor Shaler declared to be 
the only one upon which they could safely have been brought 
together in the first place, the greater the probability that fric- 
tion will follow contact between them. The whole matter 
resolves itself into very simple terms. The simpler the relations 
between diverse races, the less friction there will be; the more 
complex the relations, the greater the friction. The simplest 
relations possible are those in which the relative status of superior 
and inferior is mutually accepted as the historical, essential, and 
matter-of-fact basis of relationship between the two. The most 
complex relation possible between any two racial groups is that 
of a theoretical equality which one race denies and the other 
insists upon. The accepted relation of superior and inferior may 
exist not only without bitterness on one side, or harsh feelings 
upon the other, but it may be characterized by a sentiment and 
affection wholly impossible between the same groups under con- 
ditions demanding a recognition of so-called equality. We should 
try to gain a clear idea of the importance of this mutual recog- 
nition of a different racial status in minimizing racial friction, 
and of the significance of the converse condition in increasing it. 

The northern white man often remarks upon the inconsistent 
position of the southern white man. The former objects more 
than the latter to personal contact and association with the negro, 
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but theoretically, he is willing to grant to the negro the full exer- 
cise of all the legal rights and privileges which he himself enjoys. 
The southern white man, on the other hand, does not object to 
personal association with the negro — provided it be upon terms 
which contain no suggestion of equality of personal status — but 
he is not willing to grant the privileges which his northern 
brother concedes to the race in the mass. The truth is that the 
difference between their respective attitudes is largely a matter 
of fiction. It is more apparent than real. The attitude of the 
northern man toward the matter of personal association is really 
the natural attitude of the white man. It is the unconscious 
expression or feeling of instinctive racial antipathy in its ele- 
mentary form. The attitude of the southern man toward the 
same association is in reality the wholly artificial product of the 
relations made possible by slavery. The northern man prides 
himself on not "looking down on the negro," as the expression 
goes. He regards him unconsciously as theoretically, poten- 
tially, his racial equal. His unconscious mental attitude does not 
immediately upon personal contact establish between himself and 
the negro the relation of superior and inferior. He is con- 
scious only of strangeness, difference. But in the presence of 
this difference his mind reacts normally, and a sufficient degree 
of latent antipathy is aroused to create a natural barrier, which 
he merely "feels" and does not attempt to explain. On the other 
hand, through the influence of generations of association under 
the purely artificial relations of slavery, the mind of the southern 
white man instinctively responds to accustomed contact upon 
inherited lines with the unconscious concept of an inequality of 
racial status which neutralizes or prevents the operation of racial 
antipathy. In other words, to borrow Professor Shaler's illus- 
tration of the operation of slavery in destroying race hatred, the 
long-continued association has destroyed the normal operation 
of elementary racial antipathy. In its primary form, it is simply 
not provoked by an association to which it has long become 
accustomed. It may be asked at once, if such association has 
been sufficient thus to impair what is claimed to be an instinctive 
mental impulse, and not only to do this, but to establish in lieu 
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of such a feeling, relations and sentiments of genuine and un- 
questioned affection, why it is not able to destroy all racial 
antipathy and thereby in time enable the races to live together 
in absolute concord ? Where is the ground for even the possibil- 
ity of increased racial friction? The answer is not difficult. 
The potential results of long-continued racial contact and asso- 
ciation may be fully granted, for the sake of discussion. But 
the question is the primary one of accomplishing the association. 
Our original proposition is that racial harmony is greater under 
an association determined by one party and accepted by the 
other. This was precisely what made for such relations under 
slavery. But slavery is dead, and with the passing of the genera- 
tion of whose life it was an accepted part, both black and white, 
the relations which it slowly evolved are passing also. A new 
basis of contact is presented — that of unconditional equality. It 
is a basis which the white race is not willing to concede in prac- 
tice, whatever the white man may do in theory, and hence we 
have the essential elements of racial friction — a demand for and 
a denial of racial equality. 

Whether or not race friction in the United States is increas- 
ing and inevitable depends upon the attitude of the two parties 
to the racial contact. Does the American negro demand racial 
equality, and does the American white man deny it ? The latter 
branch of the question we shall attempt to answer first. Racial 
antipathy, which we have said to be the basis for the "lack of 
harmony," and the "mutual irritation," which we translate as 
race friction, is practically universal on the part of the white 
race toward the negro, and is beyond question stronger in the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon stocks than in any other. If it is less 
apparent in one place than in another, the difference is a mere 
incident to differences of local condition. It is protean in its 
manifestations — and subject to such a variety of provoking 
causes as to defy classification. It is exhibited here in the indi- 
vidual, and there in the mass, and elsewhere in both. One man 
may draw the line against association in a public conveyance, 
another at the relations of domestic service. One may draw it 
in the public dining-room of a hotel, another at his private table. 
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One man or one section may draw it in the public schools, another 
only in fashionable establishments for fashionable young women, 
or in private academies for boys. Here and there we find a man 
who realizes no feeling at such contact, and he imagines him- 
self to be "free from race prejudice." But even for him there 
exists the point of racial recoil, though it may be reached only 
at the altar or the grave. It is, after all, merely a difference of 
degree. Racial antipathy is a present, latent force in us all. As 
to this we need not deceive ourselves. 

At no time in the history of the English-speaking people, 
and at no place, of which we have any record, where large 
numbers of them have been brought into contact with an 
approximately equal number of negroes, have the former granted 
to the latter absolute equality, either political, social, or eco- 
nomic. With the exception of five New England states, with a 
total negro population of only 16,084 i n i860, every state in the 
Union discriminated against the negro politically before the 
Civil War. The white people continued to do so — North as well 
as South — as long as they retained control of the suffrage regu- 
lations of their states. The determination to do so renders one 
whole section of the country practically a political unit to this 
day. In South Africa we see the same determination of the 
white man to rule, regardless of the numerical superiority of 
the black. The same determination made Jamaica surrender 
the right of self-government and renders her satisfied with a 
hybrid political arrangement today. The presence of practically 
100,000 negroes in the District of Columbia makes 200,000 white 
people content to live under an anomaly in a self-governing 
country. The proposition is too elementary for discussion, that 
the white man when confronted with a sufficient number of 
negroes to create in his mind a sense of political unrest or 
danger, either alters his form of government in order to be rid 
of the incubus, or destroys the political strength of the negro by 
force, by evasion, or by direct action. 

If we survey the field of economic contact we find but one 
considerable area in which the white man permits the negro to 
share his occupancy practically upon equal terms. That field is 
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the southern part of the United States. The unusual conditions 
there are the direct and immediate product of relations estab- 
lished, or made possible by slavery, coupled with the mainten- 
ance of a rigid color line, which minimizes, if it does not prevent 
racial friction. This condition, like the other purely artificial 
products of slavery favorable to amicable race relations, is 
changing, and will disappear with the increased tendency toward 
general uniformity of labor conditions and demands through- 
out the country. Such measure of freedom of economic oppor- 
tunity as the negro has is not due to any superior virtue on the 
part of southern people, any more than is the larger political 
tolerance of the north due to any peculiar virtue of that section. 
Each situation is a mere incident of general racial conditions. 
Outside the South, whether in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, the Middle West, or New England, the absence of eco- 
nomic racial friction is due to the economic segregation of the 
negro. The race outside the South is in the main confined to 
humbler occupations, where the absence of white competition 
makes for racial peace. I am speaking of the many, not of the 
exceptional few who here and there are not discriminated 
against. What is true of the North is true of South Africa. 
Economically, every country apparently is either a "white man's 
country" or a "black man's country." It does not exist half one 
and half the other — always excepting the South. In South 
Africa the great problem is to get white men to work at trades 
with black men, or to permit black men to work at them at all. 
The white colonist either monopolizes a field himself — despite 
the fact that his numbers render the effort ruinous — or he per- 
mits the negro to monopolize it. He will not share it equally. 

But it is in the sphere of relations which the world calls 
social that the white man's attitude toward the negro becomes 
most uncompromising — at least the attitude of the English- 
speaking white man. This too is universal. This social preju- 
dice is no respecter of geographical lines. Its intensity varies 
of course with local influences — primarily with differences of 
numerical distribution. But that is a mere superficial considera- 
tion. This form of "race prejudice," if we elect so to designate 
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it, is probably more fundamental and far reaching than any 
other. 

This fact is clearly recognized by Professor Kelly Miller, 
of Howard University, who says : 

Where two races of widely different corporal peculiarities and culti- 
vated qualities are brought into contact, serious frictional problems inevita- 
bly arise The American negro may speak the same language, conform 

to the same institutions, and adopt the same mode of religious worship as 
the rest of his fellow men, but it avails him nothing in the scale of social 

eligibility, which is the one determinative test of all true equality 

Without social equality, which the Teuton is sworn to withhold from the 
darker races, no other form of equality is possible. 3 

I shall add this further reflection: If slavery is the cause 
of race prejudice, why has slavery not produced it among the 
Arabs toward their negro slaves ? Slavery is not the cause, nor 
is the Christian religion its cure, nor does Mohammedanism or 
Catholicism prevent it. The reason of its non-existence among 
the Mohammedans is not because of Mohammedanism, but 
because the Mohammedan is an Arab or a Moor. It does 
exist among the Berbers of Morocco, notwithstanding their 
Moslem faith. These Berbers are not only prejudiced against 
the negroes, but their prejudice has created continual unrest in 
Morocco, through their refusal to acknowledge fully the present 
sultan because of his negro blood. The reason that this preju- 
dice is less pronounced in Catholic than in Protestant countries 
is because of the fact that the Catholic countries which have 
had most to do with negroes are mainly Latin countries, and the 
Latin's prejudice of color is nowhere as strong as the Teuton's. 
Under similar racial conditions the Catholic Teuton is just as 
much influenced by racial antipathy as his Protestant brother. 
It is not a question of religion or slavery, of Protestantism or 
Catholicism. It is finally and fundamentally a question of race. 

In spite of all our protestations of democracy, the people of 
this country are not superior in their racial charity to the people 
of other parts of the world. I question if we are even as liberal 
in that regard as the, average of Caucasian mankind. I some- 
times feel that the very democracy among American white men 

3 The Southern Workman, November, 1900, pp. 601, 602. 
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of which we boast so much develops a concomitant intolerance 
toward men of another race or color. Without other fixed or 
established distinctions in our social order, we seem instinctively 
to take refuge in that of color, as an enduring line of separation 
between ourselves and another class. Now and then, as the 
southern part of our country comes to be more dispassionately 
studied, an occasional observer finds himself puzzled by the con- 
clusion that among its white population the South, taken as a 
whole, is the most democratic part of America. In the presence 
of the negro, and by contrast and comparison, all white men are 
equal. A horizontal racial line is drawn between the two sec- 
tions of the population. All on one side of the line are con- 
ceded certain privileges and a certain status, based not upon 
merit but solely upon the accident of color. To the whole group 
on the other side of the line a certain status is assigned solely 
because of identity with another racial class. In each case what 
should be controlling differences within each group, along 
certain fairly tangible lines, are wholly ignored. In steadily 
increasing degree, it seems to me, certain privileges and a 
certain place in the larger life of the country are coming to be 
regarded as the peculiar and particular asset of Caucasian racial 
affiliation. 

We have seen the fulfiling of DeTocqueville's prophecy that 
emancipation would be but the beginning of America's racial 
problems. The history of the world is a more open book today 
than it was a half or three-quarters of a century ago, and we 
have a larger perspective of racial contact. One of the editors 
of The Wealth of Nations has justly said that Adam Smith was 
instrumental in bringing different nations and cities closer to- 
gether through a realization of their interdependence. But there 
is apparently a line which distantly related races cannot yet 
cross in safety. Such races have been brought into more inti- 
mate contact since the great economist lived, and the association 
has given rise to problems unknown to his generation, yet prob- 
ably as old as the time when the first two groups of strangers 
on earth came together in suspicion and distrust. The diverse 
peoples of the world do not yet understand each other. Perhaps 
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they never will. We have no excuse if we wilfully blind our- 
selves to the stubbornest facts in human experience, and persist 
in regarding racial antipathy, or "race prejudice," as a mere 
passing relic of slavery, peculiar to one part of the country. We 
can make no progress even in the comprehension of our prob- 
lem if we circumscribe our vision by any such narrow view. 
It was Jefferson's opinion that the emancipation of the Ameri- 
can negroes was one of the inevitable events of the future. It 
was also his conviction that the two races could never live 
together as equals on American soil. His solution was coloniza- 
tion, but the time for that had probably passed when he wrote. 
As late as 1862 Lincoln expressed practically the same opinion 
as Jefferson. To a delegation of negroes he said : 

You and we are different races Your race is suffering, in my 

judgment, the greatest wrong inflicted on any people. But even when you 
cease to be slaves, you are yet far removed from being placed on an equality 

with the white race The aspiration of men is to enjoy equality with 

the best when free, but on this continent, not a single man of your race is 
made the equal of a single man of ours. Go where you are treated the best, 
and the ban is still upon you.* 

To me the problems of racial contact, of which friction is but 
one, seem as inevitable as apparently they did to DeTocque- 
ville and Jefferson and Lincoln. But I have no solution, because 
of my conviction that in a larger, final sense there is no solution 
of such problems, except the separation of the races or the 
absorption of one by the other. And in no proper conception is 
either of these a "solution." We do not solve a problem in 
geometry by wiping from the blackboard the symbols which are 
the visible expression of its terms. The question which the 
American people must first be prepared to answer, if they demand 
a solution of their problem, is whether, within a period which 
may practically be considered, they will grant to another race, 
darker, physically different, and permanently distinguished from 
themselves, all and singular the rights, titles, and privileges 
which they themselves enjoy, with full and complete measure 
of equality in all things, absolutely as well as theoretically. If 
they can do this, they will reverse the whole history of their own 

i Works of Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay & Hay, Vol. II, pp. 222-225. 
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people, and until they do it, not only will there be race friction 
here, but it will increase as the weaker race increases its demands 
for the equality which it is denied. 

Thus we return to the first branch of our inquiry — the atti- 
tude of the negro as one of the determining factors in the 
increase or decrease of race friction. It is more difficult to 
answer for him than for the white man. The latter has a 
history in the matter of his relations with other races, perfectly 
well defined to anyone who will study it candidly. He has 
either ruled or ruined, to express it in a few words, and pretty 
often he has done both. It has been frequently said that the 
negro is the only one of the inferior, or weaker, or backward, or 
undeveloped races (the terms are largely interchangeable and 
not at all important), which has ever looked the white man in 
the face and lived. But for all the significance the statement 
holds, we have only to go to Aesop's fable of the tree which 
would, and the tree which would not bend before the storm. I 
know of no race in all history which possesses in equal degree 
the marvelous power of adaptability to conditions which the 
negro has exhibited through many centuries and in many places. 
His undeveloped mental state has made it possible for him to 
accept conditions, and to increase and be content under them, 
which a more highly organized and sensitive race would have 
thrown off, or destroyed itself in the effort to do so. This 
ability to accept the status of slavery and to win the affection 
and regard of the master race, and gradually but steadily to 
bring about an amelioration of the conditions of the slave status 
made possible the anomalous and really not yet understood race 
relations of the ante-bellum South. The plain English of the 
situation was that the negro did not chafe or fret and harass 
himself to death, where the Indian would have done so, or mas- 
sacred the white man as an alternative. In many respects the 
negro is a model prisoner — the best in this country. He accepts 
the situation, generally speaking; bears no malice; cherishes no 
ill will or resentment, and is cheerful under conditions to which 
the white man refuses to reconcile himself. 

This adaptability of the negro has an immediate bearing on the 
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question before us. It explains why the negro masses in the south- 
ern states are content with their situation, or at least not disturb- 
ing themselves sufficiently over it to attempt to upset the exist- 
ing order. In the main, the millions in the South live at peace 
with their white neighbors. The masses, just one generation 
out of slavery and thousands of them still largely controlled by 
its influences, accept the superiority of the white race, as a race, 
whatever may be their private opinion of some of its members. 
And, furthermore, they accept this relation of superior and 
inferior, as a mere matter of course — as part of their lives — as 
something neither to be questioned, wondered at, or worried 
over. Despite apparent impressions to the contrary, the average 
southern white man gives no more thought to the matter than 
does the negro. As I tried to make clear at the outset, the 
status of superior and inferior is simply an inherited part of his 
instinctive mental equipment — a concept which he does not have 
to reason out. The respective attitudes are complementary, and 
under the mutual acceptance and understanding there still exist 
unnumbered thousands of instances of kindly and affectionate 
relations — relations of which the outside world knows nothing 
and understands nothing. In a Boston colored magazine some 
month since, 5 Miss Augusta P. Eaton gives an account of her 
settlement work among negroes in that city. In describing rela- 
tions where colored and white families live in contact, she says, 
"The great bond of fellowship is never fully established. There 
is tolerance, but I have found few cases of friendly intimacy." 
Here is just the difference between the two situations. "Friendly 
intimacies," probably not in the sense meant by Miss Eaton, but 
friendly and kindly intimacies, none the less, do exist in the 
South, despite all we hear to the contrary. They are the leaven 
of hope and comfort for white and black alike in what does 
appear to be a pretty big lump of discord. In the mass, the 
southern negro has not bothered himself about the ballot for 
more than twenty years, not since his so-called political leaders 
let him alone; he is not disturbed over the matter of separate 
schools and cars, and he neither knows nor cares anything about 
"social equality." 

3 Alexander's Magazine, June, 1907, p. 93. 
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I believe there may develop in process of time and evolution 
a group of contented people, occupying a position somewhat 
analogous to that of the Jamaican peasant class, satisfied in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
afforded the full protection of the law. I believe it is possible 
for each of the various groups of the two races which find 
themselves in natural juxtaposition to arrive at some basis of 
common occupancy of their respective territories which shall 
be mutually satisfactory, even if not wholly free from friction. 
I express a belief that this is possible, but to its accomplishment 
there is one absolute condition precedent ; they must be let alone 
and they must be given time. It must be realized and accepted, 
whether we like it or not, that there is no cut-and-dried solution 
of such problems, and that they cannot be solved by resolutions 
or laws. The process must be gradual and it must be normal, 
which means that the final basis of adjustment must be worked 
out by the immediate parties in interest. It may be one thing in 
one place and another thing in another place, just as the prob- 
lem itself differs with differences of local conditions and environ- 
ment. We must realize that San Francisco is not Boston, that 
New Orleans is not New York. Thus much for the possibili- 
ties as to rank and file. 

But what of the other class? The "masses" is at best an 
unsatisfactory and indefinite term. It is very far from embrac- 
ing even the southern negro, and we need not forget that seven 
years ago there were 900,000 members of the race living outside 
of the South. What of the class, mainly urban and large in 
number, who have lost the typical habit and attitude of the negro 
of the mass, and who, more and more, are becoming restless, 
and chafing under existing conditions? There is an intimate 
and very natural relation between the social and intellectual 
advance of the so-called negro and the matter of friction along 
social lines. It is in fact only as we touch the higher groups 
that we can appreciate the potential results of contact upon a 
different plane from that common to the masses in the South. 
There is a large and steadily increasing group of men, more or 
less related to the negro by blood and wholly identified with him 
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by American social usage, who refuse to accept quietly the 
white man's attitude toward the race. I appreciate the mistake 
of laying too great stress upon the utterances of any one man or 
group of men, but the mistakes in this case lies the other way. 
The American white man knows little or nothing about the 
thought and opinion of the colored men and women who today 
largely mold and direct negro public opinion in this country. 
Even the white man who considers himself a student of "the 
race question" rarely exhibits anything more than profound 
ignorance of the negro's side of the problem. He does not know 
what the other man is thinking and saying on the subject. This 
composite type which we poetically call "black," but which in 
reality is every shade from black to white, is slowly developing a 
consciousness of its own racial solidarity. It is finding its own 
distinctive voice, and through its own books and papers and 
magazines, and through its own social organizations, is at once 
giving utterance to its discontent and making known its demands. 
And with this dawning consciousness of race there is like- 
wise coming an appreciation of the limitations and restrictions 
which hem in its unfolding and development. One of the best 
indices to the possibilities of increased racial friction is the 
negro's own recognition of the universality of the white man's 
racial antipathy toward him. This is the one clear note above 
the storm of protest against the things that are, that in his 
highest aspirations everywhere the white man's "prejudice" 
blocks the colored man's path. And the white man may with 
possible profit pause long enough to ask the deeper significance 
of the negro's finding of himself. May it not be only part of a 
general awakening of the darker races of the earth? Captain 
H. A. Wilson, of the English army, says that through all Africa 
there has penetrated in some way a vague confused report that 
far off somewhere, in the unknown, outside world, a great war 
has been fought between a white and a yellow race, and won by 
the yellow man. And even before the Japanese-Russian conflict, 
"Ethiopianism" and the cry of "Africa for the Africans" had 
begun to disturb the English in South Africa. It is said time 
and again that the dissatisfaction and unrest in India are accen- 
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tuated by the results of this same war. There can be no doubt 
in the mind of any man who carefully reads American negro 
journals that their rejoicing over the Japanese victory sounded 
a very different note from that of the white American. It was 
far from being a mere expression of sympathy with a people 
fighting for national existence against a power which had made 
itself odious to the civilized world by its treatment of its sub- 
jects. It was, instead a quite clear cry of exultation over the 
defeat of a white race by a dark one. The white man is no 
wiser than the ostrich if he refuses to see the truth that in the 
possibilities of race friction the negro's increasing consciousness 
of race is to play a part scarcely less important than the white 
man's racial antipathies, prejudices, or whatever we may elect to 
call them. 

In its final analysis the sum and substance of the ultimate 
demand of those Americans of African descent whose mental 
attainments and social equipment identify them much more 
closely with the Anglo-Saxon than with the negro masses, is 
definitely and clearly stated in the words of Dr. Dubois: 

There is left the last alternative — the raising of the negro in America to 
full rights and citizenship. And I mean by this, no half-way measures; I 
mean full and fair equality. That is, the chance to obtain work, regardless 
of color, to aspire to position and preferment on the basis of desert alone, 
to have the right to use public conveniences, to enter public places of amuse- 
ment on the same terms as other people, and to be received socially by such 
persons as might wish to receive them. These are not extravagant demands, 
and yet their granting means the abolition of the color line. The question 
is ; Can American negroes hope to attain to this result ?" 

With equal clearness and precision, and with full compre- 
hension of its larger meaning and significance and ultimate 
possibilities, the American white man answers the question in the 
language of another eminent American sociologist, Professor 
Edward A. Ross, in contrasting the attitudes of Anglo-Saxons 
and Latins toward other races on this continent, says : 

The superiority of a race cannot be preserved without pride of blood and 

an uncompromising attitude toward the lower races Whatever may be 

thought of the (latter) policy, the net result is that North America from 

6 The East and the West, January, 1904, p. 16. 
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the Behring Sea to the Rio Grande is dedicated to the highest type of civi- 
lization; while for centuries the rest of our hemisphere will drag the ball 
and chain of hybridism.' 

And thus the issue is joined. And thus also perhaps we find 
an answer to our own question, whether racial friction in this 
country is increasing and inevitable. 

7 The Foundation of Sociology (1905), p. 379. 

[The discussion of this paper will appear in the May number.] 



